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shall be blameworthy both in their eyes and those of the public. For 
cooperation then will mean dashing into business to make a failure 
for themselves and a mess for the regular trade, the business, after a 
costly period of disruption, going back into the hands of those pro- 
fessionally competent to handle it. Many a farmer whose eyes have 
been opened to the truths of science, so far as natural processes are 
concerned, is still in the age of superstition as to economic processes, 
and hence an easy prey to the quack and the promoter. At a time 
when " cooperation " is the popular catchword, many nostrums with 
the cooperative label are bound to be peddled in the rural districts. 
The outlook for cooperative marketing will be much improved if 
spurious or doubtful goods are exposed and eliminated. 

Discussion : H. W. Moorhouse, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Chicago, III. 

I read Professor Nourse's admirable paper last evening and have 
written down the few remarks I want to make. I wish that I had 
more time in which to prepare a more studied statement. 

You are disappointed that President Howard is not here. He 
wanted me to tell you that he is sorry that he can not talk to you on 
this subject of cooperative marketing. 

The Farm Bureau program can be said to be threefold : 

i. Economic — with the emphasis on cooperative marketing. 

2. Educational — with the stress laid on economic education. 

3. Legislative — the legislation used merely as an ally of the economic 

program. 

The economic feature of the work comes first in the minds of the 
Farm Bureau leaders. To make this successful, education is essen- 
tial, and some legislation is necessary, but it should be understood 
that legislation is secondary. The Farm Bureau believes in self-help 
and wants government action only as a means to that end. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation starts with the premise 
that it is within the province of farmers not only to produce com- 
modities, but also to perform some of the functions of market dis- 
tribution, and that individually they can not perform these functions 
effectively. The corporation is the instrument to which they nat- 
urally turn in performing the work of marketing. For many reasons, 
unnecessary to discuss here, the corporation organized on cooperative 
principles best lends itself to the farmer's use. 
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I agree with Professor Nourse that the cooperative corporation is 
to play an increasingly large and brilliant part in the business life of 
this country. I expect to see it used not only on the marketing side 
of agriculture, but in some other lines of industry. Taking into 
account the limitations of cooperation, I still see no fundamental 
reason why our large corporations in the packing business, for in- 
stance, should not be organized on cooperative principles. Why 
should not the 35,000 stockholders of Swift & Company be cattle 
raisers who share in the profits according to patronage and who con- 
trol the company democratically. 

I believe in cooperation first because I believe in democracy. I 
want to see democratic principles carried over into business. I think 
that democracy in government will be more successful when it is 
practiced also in industry. Even if the management of the local co- 
operative society may, at times, be less efficient, as Professor Nourse 
suggested, than the small-town business, I still want cooperation. It 
is entirely conceivable that a wise autocrat could give us much better 
government than we democratically give ourselves, but in spite of the 
defects we are not willing to relinquish our democratic form of 
government. 

I believe in cooperation also because it diffuses wealth and mini- 
mizes so-called profiteering. With the unrest in this country, and 
particularly in the balance of the world, due partly to extremes in 
economic conditions, this point is driven home to us now. We do 
not need to be socialists to believe that there is a happy mean in the 
division of wealth which will strengthen us as a nation, and as indi- 
viduals will make us all more contented. It is my thought that co- 
operation will be an important agency in promoting a high general 
standard of life. 

If I understand Professor Nourse correctly, while he is an en- 
thusiast for the cooperative ideal and a believer in the long-run results, 
he is fearful of the immediate outcome of specific projects sponsored 
quite largely recently by the American Farm Bureau Federation. It 
seems to me too early to make predictions. In so far as any national 
organization such as the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc. expects to accom- 
plish too much in too short a time, it will undoubtedly meet disap- 
pointment and must modify its plans to build slowly and surely. If 
the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc. has hoped too much, we can only trust 
that the discouragement which comes from experience will not be too 
great. The main idea is right, but in carrying it out it may be that 
the attempt was made to cover too much territory. 
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I think I may say that the Farmers' Livestock Committee of Fif- 
teen, whose plan was recently ratified, seemed to feel that the U. S. 
Grain Growers, Inc. had been too ambitious, and therefore the live- 
stock men are starting more conservatively. I think that will be true 
of the dairy organization, the fruit organization, and all other organ- 
izations fostered in any way by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

There has been too much misunderstanding about the " control " 
of commodities by national associations of producers. I was disap- 
pointed to hear Professor Nourse use the term " fix prices." The 
American Farm Bureau Federation does not want to fix prices in the 
sense that term implies. Do we or do we not believe in more stable, 
less violently fluctuating prices ? What do we mean by a stable price ? 
One completely rigid forever ? I think not. Do we not mean a price 
that fluctuates very little, or perhaps not at all, over a given period 
of time, possibly one month, three months, or six months, varying 
with different commodities and circumstances? I think such a price 
would be an improvement over a constantly changing price. I see 
no reason for daily fluctuations in the price of any commodity. Is 
not the function of price to keep production and consumption properly 
adjusted to each other? Is the daily fluctuation in the price of wheat, 
for example, essential in performing that service? 

I do not understand that cooperative associations ever intended to 
set aside the law of supply and demand. Supply and demand, like 
the calculations of costs referred to yesterday, are results of judg- 
ment. Should not farmers as intelligent business men place them- 
selves in a position to exercise sound judgments in regard to supply 
of and demand for their commodities. It seems natural to me that 
farmers should want to possess their own storage reservoirs, arrange 
for their credit advances, and feed the market in an intelligent man- 
ner according to information collected and analyzed by their own 
men. A cooperative grain concern handling, say, ioo million bushels 
of wheat in an orderly way would have a stabilizing effect upon the 
market. The U. S. Grain Growers, Inc. in a statement made public 
December 22, says that it has 90,000,000 bushels of grain signed up 
to be marketed through its agencies each year during the next five 
years. 

One fact which is hopeful for the future of cooperation is the 
growing interest in cooperative finance. It has always seemed to me 
significant that in Germany the cooperative credit society preceded 
cooperative marketing. Am I exaggerating the importance of finance 
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when I say that it is the heart of marketing? The last annual con- 
vention of the American Farm Bureau Federation instructed Presi- 
dent Howard to appoint a committee to give special study during the 
coming year to agricultural finance. We seem to be agreed on the 
need for an intermediate credit as pointed out by Dr. Holdsworth 
yesterday. I am inclined to believe also, as he suggested and as rec- 
ommended by others previously, that the Federal Farm Loan System 
might well be adapted to handle this new form of credit. I have 
always been impressed with the cooperative feature of the Federal 
Farm Loan System. It has seemed to me that the local unit, namely, 
the National Farm Loan Association, might prove to be the training 
school for cooperation by farmers. At present I see no good reason 
why it should not develop into an important local banking institution 
supplying cooperatively a considerable portion of the funds for the 
commercial as well as the investment needs of farmers. 

May I suggest that we need to know more about cooperation in 
the United States? As Professor Nourse said, we have some valu- 
able quantitative data supplied by the U. S. Bureau of Markets and 
the Census Bureau. In addition, we should know how well the co- 
operative marketing association is performing the marketing func- 
tions. The American Farm Bureau Federation has undertaken a 
survey to try to throw more light on this subject. We will need the 
help of every man here, and you will no doubt hear from us soon 
asking your judgment about certain matters and in some cases re- 
questing even more assistance than your advice. May we bespeak 
your cordial cooperation? 

I want to say finally that the American Farm Bureau Federation 
appreciates this opportunity to appear on the program of your asso- 
ciation. We believe that the U. S. Bureau of Markets, the state 
market bureaus, and the colleges of agriculture, represented largely 
by you men here, are doing the fundamental work which will insure 
the future success of cooperation. 



